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Exit Russian Communism 


G. JENSEN 
Reprinted from the Month (London) issue of January, 1938. 


:_ elections to the Supreme Soviet are over and all 

Russia is obediently celebrating the benefits of “true 
democracy” under the rule of Stalin, the “greatest man 
of all ages.” Festivities and processions waving red 
bunting, parades and speeches are a feature of the 
totalitarian state, a means to hypnotize the masses into 
believing anything the Government wills them to be- 
lieve. In the Soviet Union this “Coué system” has been 
successfully practised for many years, and no oppor- 
tunity is lost to stage some impressive mass demonstra- 
tion. As a preparation for the forthcoming general elec- 
tions the demonstrations on Nevember 7 to celebrate 
the twentieth anniversary of the advent of Commu- 
nism in Russia, provided a good opportunity for the 
members of the Government to emphasize once more 
the happiness and freedom Soviet citizens enjoyed as 
contrasted with the sordid misery and oppression pre- 
vailing not only in “Fascist” countries, but also in the 
great Western democracies. These first speeches were 
followed, during the whole of November and first two 
weeks of December, by a flood of verbiage, declarations, 
promises by the happy voters on one hand, and still 
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happier candidates chosen to represent the people of 
Russia in her first Parliament, on the other. 

The voters declared their readiness to vote for any- 
one who supports Stalin and his party, whilst the can- 
didates described in glowing terms the privilege to live 
and labor in the era of a worshiped leader whom they 
promise to serve faithfully to the end of their lives. 
Perusing these speeches by People’s Commissars, sci- 
entists, workmen, artists, or peasants, one cannot fail 
to be struck by their uniformity, as if all these ad- 
dresses were drafted by the same hand: all describe the 
horrors of Tsarism, the misery of an enslaved people, 
contrasted by the description of the present earthly 
paradise, all that has been done for the working masses 
in general and the given group of electors in particular, 
the speech ending in a doxology to the “greatest man 
in the world,” “the light of the world,” Joseph Vis- 
sarionovitch Stalin, who brought all this happiness to 
the Soviet Union. 

There is nothing surprising in this monotonous uni- 
formity since the “elections” of December 12 had 
been the object of careful preparation the result of 
which was known in advance. Perplexed critics have 
pointed out that these elections should have never taken 
place because, with the exception of one single con- 
stituency, only one candidate was nominated for every 
electoral district. As no “opposition” would have been 
tolerated, such proceedings had nothing in common with 
elections as understood in other countries, nevertheless 
their importance is great for they ring the curtain 
down upon one period of the Communist experiment in 
Russia and are a prologue to a new stage in her stormy 
history. 

We are indeed witnessing the closing of the Commu- 
nist era and inauguration of a new autocracy under 
the rod of Joseph Stalin, alias Dzhugashvili. This 
transformation has not been sudden and unexpected, 
and now that the goal is so near, nothing is left to 
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chance, but every new step is carefully thought out 
and planned. How careful this preparation may be 
judged by the information published in IJsvestia that 
every one of the 569 constituencies for the election to 
the Soviet of the Union and the 574 districts for the 
election to the Soviet of Nationalities was connected 
directly with Moscow by telephone, and in the few 
cases when this was impossible, by telegraph or wire- 
less. Special telephone lines were laid to distant re- 
gions of Turkestan and Siberia. No wonder, there- 
fore, that everything proceeded so smoothly, and all 
those selected by the OGPU to represent the nation 
have been duly “elected” on December 12. Theirs will 
be the special mission to proclaim Stalin ruler of All 
Russias under some title for which suggestions have 
been made, such as “Marshal of World Revolution,” 
since the Red Autocrat must also head the Comintern 
and be ready at any moment to become Emperor of the 
Universe. To scale such giddy heights of power has 
been by no means easy for the uncouth Caucasian ex- 
seminarist, and much opposition had to be surmounted 
before the present stage could be attained. 

The first opposition of relatively minor importance 
was, after Lenin’s death, that of Trotzky and his party. 
It was not too difficult to defeat the “genuine Commu- 
nists” both within the Party and in the country at large. 
In his capacity of Secretary-General of the Party Stalin 
was careful to appoint his own men to the secretarial 
posts of all local branches so that when the clash came, 
he had the Party’s unanimous support against the “un- 
orthodox” Trotzkyists. By an irony of fate those whose 
ideology closely approximated to the teaching of Marx 
and Lenin were declared to have perverted that teach- 
ing: Stalin alone was its true and reliable commen- 
tator in defining Communism’s “general line.” Out- 
side the Party Stalin pursued in those days a very dif- 
ferent policy. The masses cared naught for Commu- 
nism, orthodox or otherwise, they craved for peace 
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and well-being and readily supported anyone who dan- 
gled before their eyes the mirage of better times to 
come. So by promising to uphold the well-to-do peas- 
ants against their destitute brethren, Stalin easily won 
them over to his cause. Trotzky’s fury at his oppo- 
nent’s astute move—the “betrayal of the Revolution” 
—with the assistance of a newly created bureaucracy 
and the conservative part of the peasantry, is quite 
understandable.* 

Having vanquished the Trotzkyist organized oppo- 
sition, Stalin proceeded to tackle the much more diffi- 
cult task of breaking the stubborn, passive resistance 
of the vast inarticulate peasant masses. Lenin’s at- 
tempt to introduce integral Communism collapsed be- 
fore this passive opposition and, when the cities were 
threatened with starvation by the cutting-off of sup- 
plies, he capitulated and proclaimed the famous NEP 
(New Economie Policy) , acclaimed by the short-sighted 
as the end of Communism in Russia. Stalin’s warfare 
against the peasants is one of the most tragic pages 
of Russian history. After enjoying the support of 
the kulaks (well-to-do farmers) in his struggle against 
the Trotzky faction, Stalin veered round, completely 
reversed his previous policy and, having adopted that 
of his opponents, started upon a ruthless campaign of 
enforced collectivization. 

To smash for good any possibility for the rural 
population to hold up the Government by their resist- 
ance, the peasants were forced into collective farms, 
otherwise deprived of their own homesteads to become 
the salaried laborers of concerns growing agricultural 
produce for the needs of the State. These “agricul- 
tural factories,” where family life is ruined because 
members of cone family are enlisted in different “bri- 
gades” and seldom have the chance to meet and the 
home is only a place where tired-out men and women 
sleep, have been established at a terrible cost. It has 














1 The Revolution Betrayed, by Leon Trotsky, especially chapt ti and v. 
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been computed that over five million kulaks and “mid- 
dling” peasants (seredniaki) were taken from their 
farms and deported to the Northern regions and Si- 
beria where the overwhelming majority died slaving at 
the building of railways, canals or in labor camps.? 
This “reform” carried out in 1929-30 without any 
special legislative act, was followed in 1933-34 by 
the famine in the Ukraine, a direct result of Stalin’s 
agrarian policy, which carried away millions of vic- 
tims.* So at the cost of the stupendous figure of some 
ten million lives Stalin broke the resistance of the most 
independent section of the peasantry, converting the 
survivors into dumb and obedient serfs. 

Stalin’s next struggle was against the men of his 
own party. To become the sole ruler of Russia he had 
not only to defeat, but actually destroy all those who 
might have enjoyed some authority within the Commu- 
nist party. Again he acted with great circumspection. 
At first, in 1935-36, he attacked only those old Bol- 
sheviks who had lost all actual power though still re- 
tained a certain prestige as Lenin’s close collaborators 
and men who had achieved much for the cause of the 
revolution. Their associations were closed, as well as 
such societies as “The Union of Veterans of the Civil 
War and Revolution,” and their members dispersed. 
Then came the famous mass-trial of so-called Trotzky- 
ists when prominent Communists, who had given up 
the very thought of any opposition and had conformed 
to the “general line,”’ were condemned for crimes they 
had never committed. 

This first experiment proved successful: the coun- 
try was well in hand, and Stalin could safely go one 
step further on his way towards personal dictatorship. 
Prominent Communists were arrested and shot, often 

2 The figure of people involved in this liquidation is mentioned in the 
Report on Russian Timber Camps, by Sir Alan Pim and Mr. Edward Bateson 
for the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, p. 121. 


3 The number of famine victims has been estimated from three to more 


a sy ee. See Human Life in Russia, by Dr. Ewald Ammende, 
Dp. -100. 
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without even a similitude of a trial. One marshal, 
many of the highest generals and admirals of the 
U. S. S. R., president and prime ministers of almost 
every one of the autonomous Soviet republics, People’s | 
Commissars of the central Government, directors of 
the largest industrial concerns, Communists of every 
rank and standing were one after the other denounced 
as “enemies of the people,” arrested and, in many cases, | 
shot. It had been rumored that over one million (out | 
of 2,500,000) Communists have been “purged” out of | 
the Party. Finally, the greatest danger always present 
for a dictator—his own instrument of oppression—the 
dreaded secret police, the OGPU, an organization which | 
threatened to become even stronger than the Govern- | 
ment itself, has been cowed. In this case Stalin had | 
again the silent approval of the masses: when the | 
wretched Yagoda, head of the OGPU, was arrested on | 
the charge of peculation, there was jubilation among | 
the people of Moscow. They never suspected that his 
successor Ezhov, a cruel unlettered workman, would 
surpass his predecessor in ruthlessness. Having dis- 
posed of Yagoda and his most important assistants, 
Stalin occupied the vacant posts with his own men ready 
to execute all his orders, at least for the time being. 
Thus Stalin can now feel himself sole ruler of 
Soviet Russia. The elections to the two chambers have 
not only given him a docile instrument through which 
he can exercise his power at will, but have also facili- 
tated the “weeding out” process of every independent, 
and therefore dangerous, opposition. During the elec- 
tion period the whole nation was submitted to in- 
creased mass-suggestion, and on December 12 went 
through the humiliating farce of a compulsory elec- 
tion of candidates imposed from above. Thus the 
masses have subscribed in advance to whatever Stalin 
may deem fit to proclaim through his new Parliament. 
A question may be asked : is Communism still extant 
in Russia? Only naive foreign idealists still try to 
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credit its existence. The Constitution of December 
1936, basis of Stalin’s new order, leaves no doubt that 
Communism is a dead thing in the U. S. S. R. Stu- 
dents of Constitutional law will have to evolve a suit- 
able designation for the régime which has been estab- 
lished according to this Constitution. To us the term 
State Capitalism seems much more apposite than Com- 
munism or even Socialism. Indeed, it is a curious fact 
that the very word “Communism” is carefully eschewed 
in the Constitution. Speaking under correction, we 
find it only in articles 126 and 141, and then only to 
designate the “Communist Party” which could not be 
styled otherwise. Socialism is frequently mentioned 
in the text, and the Union of Soviet Republics is called 
“a socialist state of workers and peasants.” It is also 
true that all means of production are declared to be 
socialist property, bearing the form of State property 
(said to be the property of the whole people) or the 
form of cooperative and collective-farm property. But 
actually the people, the working men, are further re- 
moved from actual ownership than in any capitalist 
country. The Soviet State is the only owner in Russia, 
a super-capitalist, owner not only of all land, mineral 
deposits, waters, forests, factories, railways and other 
means of communication, banks, agricultural enter- 
prises and State farms, municipal enterprises and build- 
ings, but also of the entire collective property of the 
whole mass of the people who are merely its slaves. No 
single workman, nor a group of workers, have any ac- 
tual right to ownership, and those who talk of the abo- 
lition of Capitalism in favor of Communism on the So- 
viet pattern in order to allow the workers to own prop- 
erty, deceive themselves and others. In the Soviet 
State property belongs to the State alone—it is indeed 
State Capitalism: the people work and earn their liv- 
ing, but the whole profit is taken by the State who dis- 
poses of it at the whim of its rulers. 

However, by a curious paradox State Capitalism in 
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no wise means that all men are equal within the Soviet 
State, nor that there are no “rich” and no “poor.” On 
the contrary, in no other country in the world is wealth 
distributed more unequally than in the U.S.S.R. This 
has been confirmed by many writers who note how 
great is the discrepancy between the salaries of un- 
skilled laborers and that of directors of factories or 
managers of large concerns. Other groups of privi- 
leged workers, such as the stakhanovites, artists and 
writers, receive salaries their foreign colleagues never 
dreamt of, and not so long ago the official Soviet press 
was wont to publish the names of workers who earned 
from one to ten thousand roubles per month whilst 
their less fortunate comrades had to be contented with 
two or three hundred roubles (the average salary of a 
workman and employee, including directors and highly 
paid technical experts, is 230 roubles per month). This 
inequality in the distribution of personal property is 
not only encouraged by the present Government as an 
expedient temporary policy, it is also sanctioned by the 
new Constitution: Article 10 declares that “The right 
of personal property of citizens in their income from 
work and in their savings, in their dwelling houses and 
auxiliary household economy, their domestic furniture 
and utensils and objects of personal use and comfort, 
as well as the right of inheritance of personal property 
of citizens, are protected by law.” 

Soviet citizens may even accumulate capital and 
hold State and municipal bonds, thus to a certain ex- 
tent participate without working in the profits from 
“socialized” industries. They may pocket interest on 
this capital and with luck may even win prizes in lot- 
tery-loans and invest these in new bonds issued by the 
State,‘ such an accumulation of capital being protected 
by law. Thus some people may lawfully enrich them- 
selves, enjoying the use of goods in an unlimited quan- 
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4See in I tia (¢.9., Octob 22, 29, etc., 1937) advertisements of 
such loans. 
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tity owing to their privileged position, whilst others re- 
main miserably poor and the Soviet law will protect 
and safeguard the rich, irrespective of the way their 
wealth has been acquired, and will see to it that this 
wealth be safely handed over to their lawful heirs. 
Stalin’s slogan for a “happy and merry life” is an en- 
couragement for the new Soviet bourgeoisie, a small 
minority, to avail themselves of their privileged posi- 
tion to lead a luxurious existence in complete disregard 
to the sufferings and misery endured by the vast ma- 
jority of the people. 

A direct result of the official recognition of the right 
to become rich is the growing differentiation of classes, 
or as some term them, “social layers.” Whatever name 
be given them, there is certainly a bureaucracy of of- 
ficialdom constituted by the dictator’s most loyal and 
servile henchmen. Below stands a large class of so- 
called “distinguished persons” (the official terminology 
used in the U. S. S. R.) formed by stakhanovites and 
shock-workers, soldiers, chekists, scientists, artists and 
writers, and all kinds of others whose devotion to the 
“beloved leader” has been tested and who have been 
singled out by him from the ranks of the common herd. 
Next comes the class of ordinary Communists, care- 
fully selected after years of probation and apprentice- 
ship in the organizations of pioneers and komsomol, 
which undergo frequent “purges,” whereby the less 
reliable elements are banished into the outward dark- 
ness. Lower, is the bulk of the population, whilst on 
the last rung of this peculiar social ladder congregates 
the numerous group of dispossessed, the remnants of 
the old privileged classes now deprived of every human 
right and treated accordingly. But a passing whim 
of the dictator and his lieutenants may degrade to this 
pariah class the most privileged member of the higher 
categories: no one under Stalin’s rule may feel himself 
secure, few die peacefully in their own beds. 

As Trotzky rightly says in his latest book, the Revo- 
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lution has been betrayed by Stalin with the assistance 
of a powerful bureaucracy. To this we may add that, 
having defeated the Revolution which brought him 
into being, Stalin swept his house clean of whoever im- 
peded his triumphant progress towards a régime of an 
Oriental despotism of the lowest type, leaning upon 
State industrialism after Western pattern. 

Yet Stalin’s despotism, like every abuse of power, 
carries in itself the germs of its own destruction. The 
ruler of 170,000,000 men lives in constant terror for his 
own life, a terror fully justified, for tomorrow he may 
fall victim of his chief executioner, in whose loyalty he 
still believes. Such is the system which “progressive” 
intellectuals in Europe and America are invited to ad- 
mire and copy, and which is to infuse new life into the 
“decayed” capitalist world and give it the millennium. 


How to Make a Communist! 
JAMES J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 
Reprinted from the Irish Catholic. 


INGREDIENTS 


IRST take a decent hardworking wage-earner. A 
good Catholic is preferable. It also adds a certain 
“tang” to the dish if he has an honest, thrifty wife, 
four or five children, and a clean, happy and contented 
home. 

The enjoyment of the dish is considerably height- 
ened, too, if, in spite of the circumstances of these our 
times, there are a few dollars saved for a rainy day. 
(This, however, is not necessary, and we have personal 
experience of many cases which were quite successful 
without it.) 
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SINGEING 

The subject should be singed gently and the savings, 
if any, removed slowly by various means—e. g., in spite 
of all he may do, insanitary housing conditions will 
soon bring the required illness to the family: and given 
a reasonable medical man, with a full appreciation of 
the conditions and the results you wish to achieve, the 
abstraction of the nest-egg is quite simple. (It is pos- 
sible that an undertaker may be required to assist in 
this process.) In some districts it may be very diffi- 
cult to find a doctor of the required caliber, as a great 
number of doctors even yet have old-fashioned ideas 
about charity, and are quite capable of charging no 
fee at all, if they think the patient cannot afford it! 

The doctor concerned must charge a very high fee, 
and ostentatiously—some of the newspapers may as- 
sist here—give the money thus acquired for some char- 
itable object. The true epicure will appreciate this 
added delight, and any difficulty in finding a suitable 
doctor is amply compensated. 


HARD-HEADED BUSINESS MAN 


Now the employer must be employed! He should be 
a “hard-headed business man,” if possible, with an eye 
on dividends. He should have the common view that a 
just wage is not one of the first charges upon industry 
—that a dividend may be paid before ample provision 
is made for the payment of a just wage. In these cir- 
cumstances it should not be difficult to persuade him to 
effect some “economies” in the matter of wages in order 
to provide a handsome dividend. By this time the dish 
will be well warmed up. 

And here even a slight rise in rent will be found 
most effective. If a prosecution for arrears of rent, 
and, perhaps, an eviction can be arranged, so much the 
better. But the cook must be careful to rub salt well 
into any raw flesh which may appear as a result of these 
processes. 
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A TIME IN THE SLUMS 


A little time in the slums without sufficient milk or 
food for the family is now in order: and perhaps the 
employer may even be persuaded to discharge the sub- 
ject on the grounds that he can no longer “keep up the 
appearance” necessary to the business. It is one of the 
delights of culinary practice to see the subject’s wrath 
at this point—whether it be kept bottled up or allowed 
to explode. The cook, however, need have no fear: for 
he will be well protected. 

The first roasting process may be achieved by some 
hard words on the question of idleness, slovenliness, 
street corner loafers “living fat on the dole,” etc. But 
great care must be exercised that nothing of the nature 
of a Papal Encyclical on social questions be allowed 
near the dish, as this has been known to render vain 
even the best cook’s efforts. This precaution taken, 
the subject may be handed over to a Bolshie waiter and 
served up as a first-class Communist. 
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A SUITABLE SAUCE 


For condiment, spices, etc., the landlord, the rent 
agent, the employer, the solicitor, the doctor, might 
well be excellent Catholics in ever so many respects— 
might even be prominent in Catholic organizations— I 
but, unfortunately, belong to the large number who, in f ° 
reading the words of the Pope and the Church on social § ! 
matters, consider they apply to all others, but not to 
them. é 

All who wish to use this recipe are free to do so. § ° 
There is no fee, and no copyright. It is found from t 
experience that for one good result achieved in the § ! 
making of a Communist by argument and “philosoph- > ‘ 
ical” discussion, there must be thousands achieved by — ‘ 
a method similar to the one given above. ¢ 





























Catholic Accomplices of 
Communism 


Most REV. F. Z. DECELLES 


An address delivered by the Bishop of St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, 
h Canada, January 10, 1938. N.C. W. C. News Service. 


or Not only are there Communists in our various cir- 
cles, but there are also a great number of Catholics 
1€ § who live in such a way that they are preparing the 
Ss, § ground work about them continuously for Communism. 
ut § Accomplices of Communism are: (1) So-called Cath- 
re § olics who do not believe in or who fail to live up to 
ed their Faith, or who unceasingly criticize the Catholic 
In § Hierarchy, their bishops and their priests; (2) those 
N, § who live to gratify their senses, and give to religion 
nd § but the smallest part of their lives; (3) the poor and 
miserable, who wishing to improve their lot, accept 
subversive ideas, and are not backward in propagating 
them. 
nt Communists will be found everywhere, in the small 
‘ht centers as well as the large cities. They are not mak- 
__ — ing any great noise; they are working in the shadows, 
___ } listening and observing. They are active in their own 
in | Manner, but they also are prudent. They are await- 
ial } ing their hour. 
to In certain respects these persons give serious les- 
sons to Catholics. What they want, they really want, 
so, } and they don’t hesitate before any sacrifice to attain 
om — the end which they have set for themselves. Thus a 
the | Number of their people, humble laborers or high 
h- salaried persons, give a third of their gains, a third 
by of their salaries to the common funds of their asso- 
ciation or group. 
We know of the experience of Spain. Spain was a 
Catholic country, such as Canada. But the ground 
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was well prepared from afar, there was encouraged 
irreligion, light morals, the breaking down of order 
and authority. That was why a handful of men were 
able to upset established order and put the country to 
the torch and to the sword, to persecute the Catholic 
religion and her ministers. 

It is not generally known, but there are many 
.Canadians who have sought to participate in the Span- 
ish war to better familiarize themselves with war mat- 
ters, and to know how to strike in a decisive manner 
when the time will have come to take up arms in 
Canada. Thus it is that private police investigators 
have been able to dig up the fact that about 800 
Canadians are fighting in Spain today. Most of them 
will return to this country, war scarred, ready at the 
earliest signal to let loose a civil war. 






The Double Standard 


MARY ELIZABETH WALSH, PH.D. 
Reprinted from Pax, January, 1938. 


E are not concerned with the double sex standard. 
The expression is used in a broader sense, to de- 
scribe certain peculiar social attitudes which lead many 
persons to value the rights of those who belong to their 
own particular race and nationality, and to disregard tl 
the rights of those who do not. These ethnocentric at- I 
titudes imply one standard of behavior to those who are > © 
members of one’s own group and another standard to} ® 
those outside of it. Needless to say this double stand-f * 
ard is opposed to Christian brotherhood. Rev. Dr.) ° 
John M. Cooper, the well-known anthropologist, has § ® 
admirably expressed the situation, in a radio address > * 
on “Religion and the Race Problem” when he said: f ! 
“The double code runs: Only those of my own narrow § ! 
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little circle of family, kin, friendship, nation and race 
are my brothers; outsiders are not. The Christian 
code runs: There is neither Greek nor barbarian, nei- 
ther Jew nor Gentile, neither white nor Negro; we are 
all brothers under the skin, brothers to one another 
and to one Elder Brother who lived and died for all 
of us.” 

The bitter antagonisms resulting from the double 
standard can be observed clearly both in the pages of 
history and in the life of the contemporary world. The 
history of immigration depicts for us with a certain 
satirical monotony the fact that each newly arriving 
group was regarded as abnormal, undesirable, and in- 
ferior. The influence of the “foreigner” was feared 
even in the Colonial Period and many colonists looked 
down upon and despised those who were classed as 
immigrants. In the next century the incoming Irish 
were regarded as a menace and such organizations as 
the Native American Party and the Know-Nothings 
were formed to protect “American Institutions.” The 
next “menace” to be attacked was the humble Oriental 
on the West Coast. Finally, in the later period of im- 
migration, when the people of southern and eastern 
Europe arrived on our shores, the descendants of the 
earlier groups regarded them as being inferior to the 
proud Nordic stock, and the country was flooded with 
vicious anti-alien propaganda. 

In the contemporary scene, American Negroes are 
the most consistently misunderstood population group. 
If the Nordic considers the Mediterranean people infe- 
rior to himself, how much more pronounced is his re- 
action to the Negro. Here we have ethnocentrism car- 
ried to its ultimate conclusion and there are many 
stereotypes of the Negro prevailing in the popular 
mind. He is pictured inevitably as an unskilled serv- 
ant, a low-brow comic, a tragic mulatto, or as a de- 
praved brute. Few people realize that there are many 
individual differences among this group as there are 
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among others. Some members are good, others are 
not; some are brilliantly intellectual, others are igno- 
rant; many are talented, some are not. White people 
seldom understand that the Negro is a native American 
with problems very similar to those of his white broth- 
ers, except that these problems are enormously intensi- 
fied by the peculiar attitudes which exist about him. 
The double standard results in many hardships 
and injustices for the Negro group. In all spheres of 


activity, economic, social, educational, political, and | 


even religious, the Negro is discriminated against and 
severely handicapped. Negro men are so poorly paid 
for their work that it is practically impossible for 
them to support their families and the mothers must 
frequently work away from home for long hours every 
day. This tends to destroy family life and to prevent 
the children from obtaining proper care and protec- 
tion. In the States maintaining separate schools for 
white and colored races, the per capita school expendi- 
tures for Negro children is only about one-fourth the 
amount spent on the white child. Health is affected 
by improper food, and by extremely inadequate health 
facilities. Data from the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company indicate a higher death rate among Negroes 
than among whites for both sexes and in all age groups. 
If 100 is taken as the white death rate, the Negro rate 
is almost 181, according to the company’s reports for 
1927. Housing conditions are serious through over- 
crowding and Negroes are prevented from expanding 
into desirable residential sections. 

In many States Negroes are, in practice, disfran- 
chised and hence deprived of the power to better their 
condition. On all sides they are snubbed and insulted. 
A Negro social worker attending a convention found 
that she was required to use the freight elevator. Some 
people refuse to give the professional man his proper 
title. Even in some churches the Negroes are shunted 
off to the side, or required to sit in the rear, as if to 
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protect the self-complacent Nordic from “contamina- 
tion.” It is no wonder then that so many of the race 
are today facing despair. It is no wonder that young 
and spirited Negroes, made desperate by unfair dis- 
crimination, are embracing the tenets of Communism, 
as a last resource. 

How do the distorted attitudes, which result in so 
much suffering, come about? The first actor is mud- 
dled thinking. The individual is not able to be rational 
and to think quietly and clearly on the subject because 
of emotion or because of some unconscious drive. A 
second point is that the dominant group frequently has 
something to gain by spreading these erroneous con- 
cepts. The Chinese on the West Coast were regarded as 
hardworking, unobtrusive, desirable people until jobs 
became scarce, and then they were denounced as men- 
acing foes. Negro slave labor was exceedingly profit- 
able to the Old South, and the modern Negro is exploited 
as cheap labor. When unemployment became a na- 
tional problem, the anti-alien sentiment in this country 
increased and many helpless people were ruthlessly de- 
ported. 

Of course we know that the double standard is not 
in accord with the Christian ideal. It is not enough to 
give justice to the members of our own racial or national 
group; we must give justice to all. Charity too must 
be applied to all groups, since the Mystical Body of 
Christ is composed of Orientals, immigrants, and Ne- 
groes, as well as native whites. No conscientious Chris- 
tian can maintain the double standard, which is the 
low standard of the world around us. We are told ex- 
plicitly in the Sermon on the Mount that we are ex- 
pected to reach a higher standard, to have fraternal 
charity even for our enemies. “For if you love them 
that love you, what reward shall you have? do not even 
the publicans this? And if you salute your brethren 
only, what do you more? do not also the heathens this?” 
(St. Matthew v. 46 f.) 








Causes of Catholic Leakage 


F. J. REMLER, C.M. 
Reprinted from The Acolyte, December, 1937. 


O take a sort of bird’s-eye view of the causes of our 

leakage let us here give a condensed summary: 

1. The natural difficulties that every man encoun- 
ters when he tries to live according to the Command- 
ments of God and the precepts and maxims of the Gos- 
pel. The keeping of the Commandments is repugnant 
to the innate pride of man. Pride exclaims: Non 
serviam; “TI will not serve.” 

2. The seductive and overpowering influence of the 
“world,” whose views, pursuits, practices, pleasures, 
etc., are diametrically opposed to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. What goes by the comprehensive term of 
“worldliness” does vastly greater harm to souls and 
to the Church than all the persecutions combined. 

3. Complete neglect of religious instruction, and 
hence complete ignorance of religious truths and duties 
in the case of thousands who grew up in places remote 
from Church and school. 

4, Incomplete and deficient instruction in the case 
of many who indeed enjoyed the advantages of reli- 
gious teaching, but for one reason or another did not 
get the best results out of it. 

5. Religious instruction given in a foreign lan- 
guage with the result that very many children never 
understood properly what they were made to learn by 
heart, and what they did learn was easily forgotten in 
later life. 

6. Living in places far removed from the church 
so that the outward practise of religion was reduced 
toaminimum. Thus many grew accustomed to the neg- 
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lect of religion, so that they continued in this even 
after conditions improved and proper facilities were 
offered them. 

7. Hundreds of thousands of mixed marriages 
which were contracted during the last one hundred 
and fifty years have contributed mightily to our leak- 
age. Millions of defections are directly traceable to 
them, and these in turn are producing others in ever- 
widening circles. 

8. The increasing pleasure-madness of the age, 
among old and young, which is so greatly promoted by 
countless new inventions that minister to sensual en- 
joyment. The rule laid down by Jesus Christ to all who 
would be His followers is completely ignored by many: 
“If any one will come after Me, let him deny himself, 
take up his cross daily and follow Me.” 

9. The growing evil of irregularities in married 
life—perverting the object of marriage; sinfully abus- 
ing the Sacrament; sinfully limiting procreation either 
by artificial prevention of conception or the destruc- 
tion of unborn life; adultery and divorce; using mar- 
riage merely as a means of sensual gratification. Those 
who are guilty of these sins must either remain away 
from the Sacraments or they must receive them sacri- 
legiously. But in either case they are heading for 
apostasy from the Faith. 

10. Also the growing evil of improper sexual be- 
havior among the unmarried, especially the practice 
of sinful company-keeping. Looseness of morals in this 
matter is largely promoted by erotic literature, sala- 
cious movies, pagan education, and intimate associa- 
tion in every walk of life with persons of loose morals. 
Those guilty of sexual liberties must 1. either give up 
their sins, or 2. quit receiving the Sacraments, or 3. re- 
ceive them sacrilegiously. In the last two cases neg- 
lect of religious becomes for many a necessity. 

1. Irreligious education in secular institutions of 
learning, where the existence of God is denied, and 
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Christian morality is scoffed at and declared outmoded, 
Lies, calumnies, misrepresentation, sophistry, ridicule, 
sneers, intimidation and petty persecution—all these 
are brought to bear heavily on the immature minds of 
our young people. A large number of Catholics are 
known to attend these institutions. 

12. The pernicious influence of immoral literature 
—newspapers, pamphlets, magazines and books, espe- 
cially such as are illustrated with suggestive pictures, 
A large bulk of modern literature is purely material- 
istic, atheistic, pornographic, pagan. Many Catholics 
read this kind almost exclusively; the results cannot 
but be disastrous. 

13. The education to low views of morals that the 
movie-going public has been receiving for the last quar- 
ter of a century by the incessant presentation of pic- 
tures that either portray love, sex and crime, or incul- 
cate false and un-Christian principles of morality. 

14. Lastly, the necessary results of the example of 
priests who failed to live up to their holy vocation, and 
thus set an example of lukewarmness and perhaps of 
sin to those entrusted to their care. 








